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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Purpose  of  This  Study 
This  study  was  undertaken  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  KD  Prone- 
ness  Scale  and  Check  List,1  and  to  determine  their  relative 
potential  value  in  identifying  delinquents.    One  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  undergoing  a  period  of  training  at  an  Industrial 
School  were  used  in  this  experiment. 


Pertinent  Definitions 
Teeters  and  Reinemann  aptly  illustrate  the  ambi- 
guity and  vagueness  relative  to  the  popular  concepts  of  the 
term  delinquent . 

Because  the  legal  definition  of  delinquency  is 
so  vague,  the  average  citizen  thinks  of  a  delinquent 
child  only  as  one  who  has  violated  a  law.    The  legal 
definition  of  a  delinquent  child  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  may  be  taken  as  typical:     "A  child 
between  seven  and  seventeen  years  who  violates  any 
city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offense 
not  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life." 
But  the  term  "delinquency"  is  much  broader  in  its 
implications.    The  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association  defines  a  delinquent  child  as  (a)  one 
who  has  violated  any  law  of  the  state  or  any  regu- 
lation of  a  subdivision  of  any  state;   (b)  one  who 
by  reason  of  being  wayward  or  habitually  disobedient 


lWilliam  C.  Kvaraceus,  KD  Proneness  Scale  and 
Check  List  (Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:     World  Book  Co. , 
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is  uncontrolled  by  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian; 

(c)  one  who  is  habitually  truant  from  school  or  home; 

(d)  one  who  habitually  deports  himself  so  as  to  impair 
or  endanger  the  morals  or  health  of  himself.1 

In  this  report  delinquents  will  be  considered  as 
boys  who  are  retained  for  training  at  a  Massachusetts  In- 
dustrial School  as  a  result  of  one  or  more  court  appearances. 


Justification  of  the  Study 

Many  writers  concur  with  Teeters  and  Reinemann 

when  they  state:   "...one  of  the  most  critical  and  challenging 

problems  confronting  the  American  people  in  this  generation 

is  the  maladjustment  of  so  many  thousands  of  children  and 

adolescent  youth. "2    Levy  further  emphasizes  this  point  of 

view  in  his  recent  study. 

Despite  its  recent  overshadowing  by  television 
and  radio  exposes  of  adult  criminality  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  its  far-reaching  effects  remain  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  issues  with  which  our  law  agencies 
and  societal  protective  institutions  have  to  contend 
...When  a  large  percentage  of  the  nation's  children 
become  habitually  addicted  to  patterns  of  behavior 
that  are  considered  particularly  anti-social  and  un- 
desirable, we  must  seek  the  primary  cause. 3 

Much  of  the  serious  delinquency  committed  by  older 

criminals  "...stems  from  the  frustration  and  insecurity  ex- 
perienced during  their  earlier  years  when  parents  and  school 


^Negley  G.  Teeters  and  John  0.  Reinemann,  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Delinquency  (New  York:     Prentice -Hall,  1950),  p.  5. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  3. 

3sheldon  S.  Levy,  "Criminal  Liability  for  the  Punish- 
ment of  Children",  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology  and 
Police  Science,  XXXIV  (1953),  719. 
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officials  failed  to  diagnose  or  treat  certain  behavior  pat- 
terns as  predelinquent  manifestations."^" 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  most  important  phase  of  the 
subject  matter  of  criminology.2 

The  seriousness  and  magnitude  of  the  problem  has 

been  emphasized  by  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

The  war  has  brought  into  focus  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  our  children  for  a  long  time.    The  basic 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  existed  and  are 
intensified  at  the  moment  by  the  effects  of  wartime 
conditions.    The  increase  in  delinquency  has  natural- 
ly followed  the  dislocations  in  family  life  whether 
by  industrial  employment  or  by  service  in  the  armed 
forces.    Parental  supervision  has  been  relaxed  under 
these  new  conditions.    The  exaggerated  earning  power 
of  unprepared  youths  has  contributed  to  our  problem. 
The  shifting  of  social-service  personnel  from  the 
home  front  to  the  war  services  has  created  gaps  in 
community  agencies. 3 

Carmichael  refers  to  juvenile  delinquency  as  "a  most 

serious  disease  of  society."^ 


A  Positive  Approach  to  the  Problem 
Attorney-General  Tom  G.  Clark  indicated  a  recognition 


-"■Teeters  and  Reinemann,  Challenge  of  Delinquency, 

P.  5. 

2Paul  W.  Tappan,  Juvenile  Delinquency  (1st  ed.j  New 
York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  19^9),  p.  vli. 

^Christine  P.  Ingram,  "Education  in  Training  Schools 
for  Delinquent  Youth,"  Bulletin  #5,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Wash.,  D.C.   (19^5),  p.  i>. 

^Leonard  Carmichael,  "Editor's  preface,"  In:  Maud  A. 
Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  19^7),  p.  vi. 
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of  the  problem  of  delinquency  on  a  national  scale  and  took 

steps  in  the  direction  of  control  of  the  situation  when  he 

called  a  national  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 

specific  purpose  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  all  agencies; 

federal,  state,  municipal  and  private,  for  the  prevention  and 

control  of  juvenile  delinquency . 1 

Action  of  state  legislation  in  establishing  youth 
commissions  or  committees  on  youth  gave  further  evidence 
of  the  gravity  of  the  problem. . .Massachusetts  in  1948 
became  the  fourth  state  to  legalize  a  Youth  Service 
Board  to  aid  the  communities  in  reducing  and  preven- 
ting delinquency.2 

Ellingston  points  out  that  "the  legislation  in  all 
four  states  transfers  emphasis  from  delinquency  and  its  cor- 
rection to  the  improvement  of  all  services  to  all  children 
and  youth  of  the  state. "3 

Action  of  the  federal  government  relative  to  the 
problem  is  illustrated  by  Gilman  who  states,  "The  federal 
government  has  also  been  aroused  and  is  taking  steps  to  re- 
vamp its  approach  to  the  juvenile  question  by  initiating  a 
youth  correction  plan  for  use  on  a  nation  wide  basis. 


Mary  C.  Donahue,  "Further  Validation  of  the  KD 
Proneness  Scale"  (Unpublished  Ed.  M.  Thesis,  Department  of 
Education,  Boston  University,  19^9),  p.  X. 
p 

John  R.  Eichorn,  "The  Construction  and  Evaluation 
of  a  Non-Verbal  Delinquency  Proneness  Scale"  (Unpublished 
Ed.  D.  dissertation,  Department  of  Education,  Boston  University 

1952)  ,  p.  11. 

^John  R.  Ellingston,  Protecting  Our  Children  from 
Criminal  Careers  (New  York:     Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  194tJ)  p.  5. 

^Samuel  P.  Gilman,  "An  Experiment  in  Validation  of 
the  Gough  and  Peterson  Delinquency  Prediction  Scale"  (Unpub- 
lished Ed.  M.  Thesis,  Department  of  Education,  Boston  College, 

1953)  ,  P.  2. 


Ellingston  further  amplifies  action  on  the  federal 


level  when  he  states: 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  Senior  Circuit  Judges 
of  the  United  States  has  fitted  the  plan  into  a 
Federal  Correction  Act  for  submission  to  Congress. 

It  seems  that  sooner  or  later  a  plan  must  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  troubled  officials  and  citizens  in 
all  states  who  are  struggling  to  hurdle,  with  the  in- 
effective systems  and  tools  of  the  past,  a  mounting 
burden  of  crime  and  a  swelling  quota  of  young  offenders. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  a  preventive  rather 

than  a  reformative  program  is  to  be  desired  in  dealing  with 

the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


A  Definite  Move  Towards  Delinquency  Control 
Leaders  in  the  field  of  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  attending  a  National  Conference  on  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  summed  up  their  findings  as 
follows: 

We  are  concerned  with  our  country's  most  precious 
resources --children  and  youth.    Studies  in  juvenile 
delinquency  is  less  expensive  than  cure.    Some  of  these 
same  studies  indicate  also  that  the  expensive  "cures" 
employed  are  all  too  often  ineffective.2 

Eichorn  points  that  diagnosis  could  prove  a  de- 
cisive help  in  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  when  he  states 

The  problem  is  to  reach  the  child  before  he  com- 
mits an  offense,  when  his  tendencies  to  asocial  acts 
are  still  in  an  incipient  state;  to  deal  with  him 


Ellingston,  Protecting  Our  Children  from  Criminal 
Careers,  p.  v. 

^National  Conference  on  prevention  and  Control  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  "Report  on  Schools  and  Teacher  Respon- 
sibilities," Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  19^7,  P.  30. 
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after  he  is  in  trouble  may  be  too  late,  as  his  habits 
may  be  formed,  and  the  talk  of  rehabilitation  may  then 
be  hopeless. .. In  order  to  prevent  we  must  find  some 
way  of  detecting  the  arrival  of  the  first  symptoms. 
Many  believe  that,  with  an  effective  means  of  recog- 
nizing first  signs  of  juvenile  delinquency,  crime 
could  be  stifled  at  its  source,  for  most  criminals 
would  be  recognized  at  an  early  age.1 

It  is  therefore  accepted  by  most  authorities  that 

juvenile  delinquency  may  be  effectively  controlled  only  through 

the  timely  application  of  preventive  measures. 


The  School  As  An  Agency  for  Control 
of  Delinquency 

The  role  of  the  school  as  an  agency  for  delinquency 

control  is  summarily  expressed  in  a  recent  study  by  the 

Gluecks: 

...it  is  necessary  that  schools  be  equipped  to 
discover  potential  delinquents  before  symptoms  of  mal- 
adjustment become  fixed.    The  testing  of  children  early 
and  periodically  to  detect  malformation  of  emotional 
development  at  a  state  where  the  twig  can  still  be 
bent  is  as  necessary  as  are  periodic  medical  examina- 
tions.    In  other  words,  a  preventive  medicine  of 
character  and  personality  is  a  crying  need  of  the 
times. 2 

Gilman  further  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 

school  as  a  facility  in  the  identification  and  treatment  of 

the  predelinquent  child  when  he  states: 

...all  of  the  most  formal  organizations,  plans, 
programs,  etc.,  are  worthless  if  consideration  of  the 


1Eichorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a  Non- 
Verbal  Delinquency  Proneness  Scale,"  p.  8. 

2Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  Unraveling 
Juvenile  Delinquency  (New  York:    The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1950), 
p.  228. 
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predelinquent  is  neglected.    Treatment  of  the  pre- 
delinquent is  the  prime  requisite  for  the  adequate 
control  of  delinquency,  and  to  be  able  to  treat  the 
predelinquent  it  must  be  possible  to  identify  him 
from  among  the  general  population  of  school  children. 

The  Need  for  Instruments  to  Identify 
the  Predelinquent 

Agencies  dealing  with  child  welfare  are  in  need  of 
instruments  designed  to  identify  the  predelinquent.  The 
schools  being  one  of  these  agencies  meets  the  child  early  in 
life  and  thus  should  be  able  to  utilize  such  instruments. 

"Therefore  it  appears  quite  evident  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  objective  aids  to  complement  subjective  impres- 
sions in  the  identification  of  these  children  who  are  predis- 
posed toward  delinquency. "2 

These  instruments  should  be  constructed  for  ease  of 
administration  and  evaluation  so  that  they  can  be  used  by  the 
classroom  teacher. 

Some  of  the  more  important  instruments  designed  to 
predict  the  behavior  of  children  will  be  reviewed  in  Chapter  IL 

1Gilman,  "Validation  of  Delinquency  Scale,"  p.  6. 
2Ibid.,  p.  7-8. 
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CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

A  review  of  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of 
juvenile  delinquency  reveals  several  attempts  to  differen- 
tiate the  delinquent  from  the  non-delinquent  child.  While 
many  of  the  instruments  used  in  these  attempts  were  specifi- 
cally constructed  for  this  purpose  alone,  some  others,  con- 
structed for  various  reasons,  were  used  in  revised  or  original 
forms. 

Experimenters  who  have  found  differences  through 
the  use  of  objective  measures  have  used  final  test  scores  in 
some  cases,  while  others  ascertained  these  variations  through 
an  analysis  of  the  individual  items  in  these  instruments. 
Other  investigators  employing  different  techniques  have  uti- 
lized the  services  of  professional  social  workers,  psycholo- 
gists or  psychiatrists  for  interviewing  potential  delinquents 
and  also  friends  and  relatives  of  the  delinquents.1 

Some  studies  report  measures  that  do  not  differen- 
tiate, but  many  experimenters  have  used  instruments  that  have 
located  significant  statistical  differences.    After  reviewing 
some  of  these  studies,  Symonds  concluded  that,  "In  attempting 
to  diagnose  incipient  tendencies  toward  crime,  the  use  of 

^■Eichorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Non-Verbal  Delinquency  Proneness  Scale,"  p.  19. 
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ratings,  questionnaires,  performance  tests,  and  measures  of 
the  environment  appear  to  be  the  more  useful  devices  now 
available."1 

Merrill  concurs  with  Symonds,  concerning  the  use  of 
rating  scales  and  inventories,  when  she  indicates  the  use  of 
these  devices  in  attempting  to  diagnose  personality  traits 
and  behavior.    However,  she  questions  the  value  of  these  in- 
struments when  she  states: 

One  of  the  ways  of  diagnosing  delinquent  person- 
ality is  to  apply  personality  tests ... Paper-and-pencil 
tests  as  a  means  of  revealing  personality  characteris- 
tics have  been  especially  difficult  to  interpret  for 
the  very  reason  that  answers  to  questions  about  oneself 
and  self -ratings  are  so  apt,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  delinquent  children,  to  be  distorted  by  the  very 
effective  factors,  attitudes,  and  defense  mechanisms 
that  we  are  attempting  to  evaluate.    Thus  the  tests, 
themselves,  as  fact-finding  devices,  are  of  uncertain 
worth.    Invalid  responses  on  personality  tests  are  not 
alone  due  to  the  fact  that  a  boy  in  a  Jam  wants  to 
make  a  good  impression  by  giving  the  socially  accept- 
able response.    Even  if  he  does  give  the  response  that 
he  genuinely  believes  to  be  true  about  himself,  that 
belief  is  in  part  determined  by  what  he  wants  to  be- 
lieve about  himself  as  well  as  by  the  norms  of  our 
culture. 2 

Merrill  agrees,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  incorporate  objective  instruments  which  tend  to 
serve  as  a  check  upon  subjective  judgment,  as  media  of  ex- 
pression for  adolescents  who  are  verbally  inhibited  and  also 
reveal  areas  of  tension  which  often  pass  unnoticed  in 


1Percival  M.  Symonds,  Psychological  Diagnosis  in 
Social  Adjustment  (New  York:    American  Book  Co.,  193^)*  P.  15. 

2Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency,  pp.  25-26. 
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maladjusted  youth. 


The  KD  Proneness  Scale,  Non-Verbal  Form^ 
This  scale  was  constructed  in  1953  by  John  R. 
Elchom  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  and  clinician  in  identifying 
objectively  those  predelinquent  youth  who  have  reading  handi- 
caps.   The  author  felt  that  an  instrument  requiring  no  reading 
would  serve  to  identify  the  predelinquents  in  this  group. 

In  his  review  of  research,  Eichorn  incorporated 
the  following  twenty-two  instruments  which  are  commonly  used 
in  attempting  to  differentiate  delinquent  from  non-delinquent 
children. 

The  Woodworth  Psychoneurotic  Inventory 
Woodworth  Mathews  Questionnaire 
Woodworth-Cady  (The  Woodworth  Personality 

Inventory) 
The  Personality  Inventory  for  Children 
Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 
Washburne  Social  Adjustment  Inventory 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
Pressy  Interest  Attitude  Test 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 
Porteus  Maze  Test 
Measurement  of  Social  Attitudes 

Tests  Constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  predelinquents 

Hawthorne  Cruelty-Compassion  Test 
Test  of  Play  Information 
Harris  Play  Questionnaire 
Check  List  of  Beliefs 
Sense  of  Humor 

Religious  Knowledge  and  Attitudes 
Association  Technique 


Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency,  p.  26. 

2Eichorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Non-Verbal  Delinquency  Proneness  Scale." 
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The  Personal  Index 

Behavior  Cards--A  Test-Interview  for 

Delinquent  Children 
Prediction  Tables 

KD  Proneness  Scale — Verbal  Recapitulation1 
Although  many  of  the  above  mentioned  instruments 
did  differentiate  between  delinquent  and  non-delinquent 
groups,  they  appear  to  have  one  or  more  shortcomings  which 
make  their  usability  of  questionable  value.    The  validity 
and  reliability  data  on  some  are  questionable,  while  reports 
on  others  are  conflicting.    Several  require  experts  to  ad- 
minister and  interpret,  and  others  are  too  time  consuming  in 
administering  and  scoring. 2 

The  non-verbal  form  of  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  con- 
sists of  sixty-four  groups  of  drawings,  each  group  containing 
four  drawings.    The  individual  being  tested  chooses  the  ob- 
ject which  appeals  to  him  most  and  also  the  object  which  ap- 
peals to  him  least  in  each  of  the  groups. 3 

Eichorn  reported,  in  summarizing  the  results  of 
his  study,  that  although  both  the  verbal  and  the  non-verbal 
forms  of  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  differentiate  between  delin- 
quent and  non-delinquent  groups,  they  do  so  at  different 
levels.    He  suggests  that  both  scales  be  used  when  possible. 
When  this  is  not  feasible,  the  author  states  that  the  scale 

■^Eichorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a  Non- 
Verbal  Delinquency  Proneness  Scale,"  pp.  49-91. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 

Oilman,  "Validation  of  Delinquency  Scale,"  p.  13. 
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most  suited  to  the  age  level  of  the  group  being  tested  should 
be  used.-*- 

The  Glueck  Social  Prediction  Scale^ 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  recently  completed  one  of  the  most  extensive  studies 
thus  far  undertaken  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Their  work  was  published  in  1950  in  book  form  under  the  title 
of  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

In  this  text  the  authors  review  several  instruments 
which  they  developed  to  detect  predelinquents  in  early  school 
age  groups. 

Their  Social  Prediction  Scale  is  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  research  which  lasted  some  ten  years. 3 

In  this  study  a  group  of  five  hundred  known  delin- 
quents were  compared  with  a  like  number  of  non-delinquents. 
The  groups  were  matched  according  to  age,  general  intelli- 
gence, ethnic  origin,  and  residence  in  underprivileged  neigh- 
borhoods.   The  ages  of  these  groups  ranged  from  eleven  to 
seventeen.    The  delinquent  group  was  taken  from  two  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts  and  the  non-delinquents  were  chosen 
from  several  public  schools  in  the  Boston  area.     "The  two 
groups  were  studied  and  compared  intensively  on  402  factors 

^Eichorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a  Non- 
Verbal  Delinquency  Proneness  Scale,"  p.  155. 

2Gluecks,  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency,  p.  260. 

Oilman,  "Validation  of  Delinquency  Scale,"  p.  21. 
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pertaining  to  their  family  history,  personal  background, 
physique,  health,  qualities  of  intelligence,  traits  of 
character  and  temperament."! 

Perry  evaluated  Thompson's2  experiment  with  the 
Gluecks1  Social  Prediction  Scale  and  reported: 

A  priori  methods  of  determining  a  critical  score 
for  each  prediction  table  were  employed  and  the  Gluecks 
offer  no  validating  data  to  indicate  the  predicting 
efficiency  of  any  of  the  three  tables. 

Recently,  however,  validation  of  the  Glueck  tables 
has  been  advanced  by  the  work  of  Thompson  who  selected 
100  cases  from  the  subjects  involved  in  the  Cambridge- 
Somerville  Youth  Study.    He  obtained  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Glueck  in  rating  the  100  subjects  on  the  five 
item  prediction  table  derived  from  social  background 
factors  as  reflected  in  comprehensive  case  records 
and  social  histories  of  the  boys  involved.    He  then 
compared  the  success  in  prediction  of  delinquency  or 
non-delinquency  of  the  Glueck  technique  with  that  of 
the  opinion  of  the  three -member  Cambridge -Somerville 
Youth  Study  Selection  Committee.    The  Glueck  method 
proved  accurate  in  91$  of  cases  predicted  against 
65.3$  success  for  the  most  accurate  of  the  committee 
members.    From  this  experiment,  Thompson,  concludes, 
the  findings  presented,  though  hardly  conclusive  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  few  cases  under  study,  are, 
in  their  consistent  trend,  significant  straws  in  the 
wind. 3 

Black  and  Glick  experimentally  studied  the  Glueck 
method  of  delinquency  prediction  to  the  problem  of  recidivism 
among  children  in  the  Hawthorne -Cedar  Knolls  School.  They 


■•■Richard  E.  Thompson,  "A  Validation  of  the  Glueck 
Social  Prediction  Scale  for  proneness  to  Delinquency, " 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology,  and  Police  Science, 
XXXXIII  (1952),  p.  ^53. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  451-470. 

^Joseph  L.  Perry,  "The  Development  and  Validation  of 
A  Technique  for  Predicting  the  Incidents  of  Runaways  Among  In- 
stitutional Delinquent  Boys,"  (Unpublished  Ed.  D.  dissertation, 
Department  of  Education,  Boston  University,  1953) >  P.  15. 
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concluded  that  the  Glueck  prediction  method  was  as  valid  when 
used  with  Juvenile  children  in  New  York  City  as  it  was  when 
used  with  a  Boston  population.1 

In  a  more  recent  study,  the  Glueck  Prediction  Scale 
is  being  used  in  an  experiment  being  carried  on  in  a  grade 
school  in  a  suburb  of  New  York  City.    Twenty  potential  delin- 
quent first  grade  children  were  selected  through  the  use  of 
the  scale  and  they  are  at  present  undergoing  individual  and 
group  therapy  along  with  their  parents.    The  findings  of  this 
study,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  one  year,  are  expected 
to  be  of  nation  wide  value  when  completed.2 

Haggerty-Olson-Wlckman 
Behavior  Rating  Schedule^ 

h 

The  Cambridge -Somervi lie  Youth  Study    was  unique 
among  experiments  in  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
The  Study  sought  to  discover  potential  delinquents  who  were 
not  known  to  the  authorities.    The  Study  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  public  schools  because,  presumably,  they  were  in  an 

■^Bertram  J.  Black  and  Selma  J.  Glick,  "Recidivism 
at  the  Hawthorne -Cedar  Knolls  School;  predicted  vs.  actual 
outcome  for  delinquent  boys,"  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
Research  Monogram  No.  2,  New  York,  1952. 

2Lowell  Sun,  February  8,  195^,  P.  12. 

^M.  E.  Haggerty,  W.  C.  Olson,  and  E.  K.  Wickman, 
Haggerty-Olson-Wlckman  Behavior  Rating  Schedules  (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  NewYork:    World  Book  Co.,  1930). 

4 

Edwin  Powers  and  Helen  Witmer,  An  Experiment  In 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1951). 
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advantageous  position  to  select  individuals  who  seemed  to  be 

well  on  the  road  toward  delinquent  careers. 1 

Powers  and  Witmer  stated  that  this  instrument  was 

the  only  one  used  by  the  Study  which  had  any  established 

validity  in  predicting  delinquent  behavior.    A  scale  modeled 

after  an  instrument  developed  by  Haggerty,  Olson  and  Wickman 

was  filled  out  by  each  teacher  involved  in  the  experiment. 

Approximately  100  specialists  in  child  psychology, 
psychiatry,  sociology,  juvenile  delinquency  and  social 
work  were  asked  to  list  the  qualities  that  seemed  to 
them  to  characterize  the  behavior  of  a  typical  prede- 
linquent boy.    The  26  items  most  frequently  mentioned, 
or  appearing  most  frequently  in  constellations  (pos- 
sibly yielding  nothing  more  than  a  delinquent  stereo- 
type of  an  extreme  nature)  were  chosen  as  the  basis 
of  the  scale.2 

Those  conducting  the  study  instructed  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  classification  of  groups  to  check  one  of  the 
five  degrees  in  each  item  of  the  scale. 3 

It  was  concluded  that  the  Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior  Rating  Schedule  when  used  as  a  group  test  did  pre- 
dict delinquency  but,  "As  a  device  solely  for  correctly  spot- 
ting the  delinquent,  its  predictive  value  is  not  high.  Many 
boys  with  high  problem  scores  are  not  necessarily  antisocial 
in  any  serious  overt  manner. 

1 Powers  and  Witmer,  Experiment  in  the  Prevention 
of  Delinquency,  p.  285. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  44-45. 

3Ibid.,  p.  45. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  291-292. 
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Merrill  suggests  that  one  must  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  child  being  rated  before  an  instrument  such 
as  the  Haggerty-Olson-Wickraan  Schedule  can  be  effectively 
used. 1 

Gilman  states  that,  "It  seems  quite  evident  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  subjective  influence  exerted  by  the 
individual  who  administers  this  scale. 

Trait  Record  Card  3 
Another  instrument  employed  by  the  Cambridge - 
Somerville  Youth  Study  was  the  Trait  Record  Card.     It  was  com- 
posed of  antisocial  and  undesirable  behavior  traits.  The 
teacher  most  familiar  with  the  subject  rated  the  boy  relative 
to  the  following  behavior  manifestations: 


1.  Trouble  making  behavior 

2.  Neurotic  behavior 

3.  Show  off  behavior 

4.  Retiring  or  shy  behavior 

5.  Aggressive  behavior 

6.  Submissive  behavior 

7.  Antisocial  acts  of  a  more  overt  sort 

8.  Undesirable  habits^ 

In  evaluating  the  predictions  which  were  made  by 
these  teachers,  it  was  found  that  in  terms  of  a  scale  pre- 
dicting delinquency  or  non-delinquency,  they  were  able  to 


■^Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency,  p.  26. 

2Gilman,  "Validation  of  Delinquency  Scale,"  p.  21. 

3powers  and  Witmer,  Experiment  in  the  Prevention 
of  Delinquency,  pp.  43-44. 

4Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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predict  delinquent  behavior  at  a  better  than  chance  level. 
However,  "they  over-predicted  delinquency:  that  is,  they  in- 
cluded in  their  delinquency  predictions  many  cases  where  such 
behavior  does  not  substantially  occur. 1,1 

The  Gough  and  Peterson  Delinquency 
Prediction  Scaled 

Gough  and  Peterson  constructed  an  instrument  which 
they  hoped  would  yield  reliable  and  valid  data  to  aid  in  pre- 
dicting delinquent  and  criminal  behavior.     If  their  instrument 
was  successful,  or  partially  successful,  they  felt  it  would 
indicate  a  marked  advancement  in  the  field  of  delinquency 
prediction. 3 

The  instrument  incorporates  sixty-four  true  and 
false  type  questions  which  are  scored  as  to  whether  they  in- 
dicate delinquent  or  non-delinquent  responses.     "The  scale 
was  constructed  on  the  role-taking  theory  of  psychopathy. "^ 

This  theory  is  based  on: 

...an  incapacity  of  an  individual  to  consider 
himself  as  a  'social  object,  '  thus  resulting  in  an 
inability  to  formulate  an  adequate  and  realistic  set 
of  social  expectancies  and  critiques.    The  essential 
diagnostic  factor  of  the  role- taking  theory  is  a 

•^Powers  and  Witmer,  Experiment  in  the  Prevention 
of  Delinquency,  pp.  284-285. 

2Harrison  G.  Gough  and  Donald  R.  Peterson,  "The 
Identification  and  Measurement  of  Predispositional  Factors 
in  Crime  and  Delinquency, "  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology, 
XVI  (December,  1952),  pp.  207-212. 

3Ibld.,  p.  208. 

^Gilman,  "Validation  of  Delinquency  Scale,"  p.  66. 
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deficiency  in  role-taking  capacity  which  manifests 
itself  in  social  interaction.1 

The  role-taking  theory  is  not  intended  for  use  with 

9  all  forms  of  delinquent  behavior,  but  when  applied  to  a  large 

enough  proportion  to  justify  its  application,  it  can  be  used 

p 

as  a  basis  for  a  delinquency  prediction  device. 

Gilman  concluded  that  the  De  Scale  does  differen- 
tiate between  groups  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents  and 
that  it  does  have  some  potential  for  predicting  delinquent 
and  non-delinquent  classifications.     "Further  experimentation 
and  refinement  of  this  instrument  should  make  available  to 
the  classroom  teacher,  as  well  as  the  clinician,  an  extremely 
valuable  diagnostic  tool. "3 

Ludden's  Study^ 
An  attempt  to  discover  a  method  of  predicting  de- 
linquency through  the  subjective  use  of  school  records  was 
undertaken  by  Ludden.    This  investigator  felt  that  fore- 
casting was  feasible  within  certain  limits,  even  though  human 
behavior  is  modifiable.     Criteria  such  as  elements  of  the  en- 
vironments from  which  students  came,  intelligence  below  90  on 
the  Otis  Group  Test,  terms  repeated  in  school,  truancy, 

1Gilman,  "Validation  of  the  Delinquency  Scale, " 

pp.  66-67. 
9  2Ibid.,  p.  67. 

3Ibid.,  p.  72. 

u 

^"Wallace  Ludden,  "Anticipating  Cases  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,"  School  and  Society,  L IX  (February,  1944). 
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tardiness,  and  intermediate  position  in  siblings  were  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  experiment.  The  author  of  this  prediction 
study  concluded  that  this  method  required  time  and  skill--yet 
not  enough  to  make  its  use  impractical.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  this  procedure  might  be  of  greater  predictive  value  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques. 

A  need  for  further  study  and  the  refinement  of  some 
existing  delinquency  prediction  instruments  has  been  indicated 
in  this  review  of  literature.    Kvaraceus  recognized  this  need 
and  developed  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List  which  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 
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CHAPTER  III 
KD  PRONENESS  SCALE  AND  CHECK  LIST 

The  results  of  a  study  undertaken  by  Kvaraceus  at 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  convinced  him  of  the  need  for  an  instru- 
ment which  would  help  teachers  and  clinicians  in  locating 
delinquent  prone  children.    Many  attempts  to  formulate  such 
an  instrument  were  undertaken  but  no  suitable  device  resulted. 
A  review  of  the  existing  research,  coupled  with  his  experience 
as  Director  of  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau,  confirmed  his 
belief  that  delinquents  as  a  group  differ  significantly  from 
other  children  in  a  number  of  areas.    Some  of  these  areas  are: 
"family  relations,  home  conditions,  geography  of  residence, 
social  and  economic  status,  truancy  record,  school  retardation 
academic  aptitude,  school  marks,  club  membership,  companion- 
ship, family  mobility,  etc."1 

Kvaraceus  further  suggested  that  all  delinquents  do 

not  differ  from  every  non-delinquent  in  any  one  of  these  areas 

for  there  is  generally  some  overlap  between  the  two  groups  in 

p 

any  of  these  areas. 

The  KD  Proneness  Scale 
This  instrument  is  comprised  of  seventy-five  four 

-J-Eiehorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  A  Non- 
verbal Delinquency  Proneness  Scale,"  pp.  91-92. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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choice  (multiple  choice)  items,  using  the  above  areas  of 
difference  as  the  focal  point.    There  were  several  neutral 
items  included  for  rapport  purposes.    Many  of  the  items  proved 
to  be  of  discriminatory  value. 

Differentiating  value  of  the  items  were  determined 
by  an  analysis  done  on  the  responses  of  three  groups:     99  de- 
linquent boys,  16  high  moral  boys,  and  43  high  moral  girls. 
"Items  discriminating  between  the  first  group  and  the  other 
two  were  selected  for  the  answer  key  according  to  their 
critical  ratio."1 

Items  with  critical  ratios  of  I.96  or  greater  were 
considered  to  differentiate  significantly  between  delinquents 
and  non-delinquents.    Each  alternative  was  retained  for 
scoring  purposes  and  assigned  a  plus  or  minus  value,  depending 
on  the  direction  of  the  difference.    A  plus  value  was  assigned 
to  alternatives  chosen  more  frequently  by  delinquents.  Some 
items  showed  one  alternative,  others  showed  several,  several 
appeared  without  a  single  discriminating  response.  However, 
those  items  appearing  without  a  single  discriminating  response 
were  retained  in  the  Scale  but  were  not  scored. 2 

Reported  scores  appearing  in  the  Manual  of  Direc- 
tions reveal  that  the  mean  score  of  715  delinquent  boys  tested 

^ichorn,  "Construction  and  Evaluation  of  A  Non- 
verbal Delinquency  Proneness  Scale,"  p.  92. 

2William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Manual  of  Directions 
KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List  (Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York:    World  Book  Co.,  1950),  p.  4. 
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to  date  was  2.75.    The  mean  score  of  935  public  school  boys, 
grades  seven  to  nine,  is  -7.55*  and  for  grades  ten  to  twelve, 
-12.22.    By  comparison,  the  mean  score  of  eighty-one  high 
moral  boys  is  -14.52.1 

While  there  is  an  indication  that  there  is  some 
overlapping  among  the  criterion  groups  reported  in  these 
studies,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  delinquent  boys  and 
girls  to  score  considerably  higher  than  did  the  high  moral 
group  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  unselected  public  school 
children.    Table  I  in  the  Manual  reveals  that  only  three 
percent  of  the  delinquent  boys  scored  below  the  mean  of  the 
high  moral  boys.    No  boy  in  this  high  moral  group  attained 
a  score  as  high  as  the  mean  of  the  delinquent  group.2 

Table  V  in  the  Manual  reveals  that  all  correlations 
between  scores  on  the  Scale  and  intelligence  tests  are  nega- 
tive.    "This  finding  is  in  accordance  with  the  frequently  re- 
ported observation  that  delinquents,  as  a  group,  tend  to  have 
average  I.Q. 's  of  approximately  90. "3 

Reliability  of  the  Scale. — Several  studies  were  con 
ducted  to  determine  the  stability  of  Scale  scores.  Three 
studies  mentioned  in  the  Manual,  using  the  test-retest  method 
reported  findings  of  .75,  .71,  and  .81.     "In  view  of  the 

"'•Kvaraceus,  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List, 
Manual  of  Directions,  p.  5. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  4. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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opinion-like  responses  that  are  called  for,  the  Scale  is 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  for  use  in  spot-checking 
and  survey  purposes  in  the  process  of  identifying  those 
children  who  may  be  susceptible  to  the  development  of  delin- 
quent patterns  of  behavior. 

Directions  for  Administering  and  Scoring  the  Scale. - 
The  Scale  was  constructed  for  ease  of  administration  to  in- 
dividuals or  groups  of  varying  size.    There  is  no  time  limit 
and  most  individuals  will  complete  the  Scale  within  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  minutes.    The  instrument  can  be  used  with 
students  in  grades  six  to  twelve. 2 

Separate  scoring  keys  for  both  boys  and  girls  are 
provided  with  the  Scale.    The  scoring  key  is  superimposed 
over  the  answer  sheet.    The  answers  are  scored  either  plus 
(  1),  minus  (-1),  or  zero  (0).    To  obtain  the  total  score, 
the  positive  and  negative  answers  are  added  with  the  result 
being  either  positive  or  negative. 3 

Interpreting  and  Using  The  Results  of  Scale  Scores. - 
Individuals  obtaining  a  high  positive  score  closely  resemble 
those  of  delinquent  groups;  those  obtaining  high  negative 
scores  are  responding  in  the  manner  of  the  high  moral  group 
or  less  delinquent  prone.     Individuals  obtaining  high  positive 

^Kvaraceus,  KD  groneness  Scale  and  Check  List, 
Manual  of  Directions,  p.  6. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

3ibid.,  p.  7. 
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scores  should  warrant  the  attention  of  the  examiner.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  typing  children  as  predelinquent  on 
the  basis  of  the  Scale  alone.    The  Scale  score  should  be  in- 
terpreted with  the  results  of  the  Check  List  and  if  the  in- 
dividual warrants  attention,  he  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  agency  or  specialists  for  study  and  treatment.1 

The  KD  Proneness  Check  List 
Kvaraceus  constructed  a  second  screening  device, 
the  KD  Proneness  Check  List,  to  aid  in  the  identification  of 
the  delinquent  prone  boy  or  girl.    The  Check  List  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  research  done  in  the  area  of  delin- 
quency prediction.     It  is  in  essence  a  list  of  personal  and 
environmental  factors  frequently  associated  with  the  behavior 
of  delinquents. ^ 

Use  of  the  Check  List. --The  Check  List  can  be  used 
not  only  by  classroom  teachers  but  also  professional  workers 
who  come  in  contact  with  subject  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.    The  author  suggests: 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  various 
parts  of  the  Check  List  filled  out  by  different  indi- 
viduals depending  on  the  extent  to  which  each  one  of 
them  is  familiar  with  various  types  of  Information 
about  the  child.... The  Check  List  should  never  be  used 
without  a  careful  study  of  all  data  such  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  cumulative  records  in  school,  or  case  data 
within  the  files  of  a  child-serving  agency,  or  after 

1Kvaraceus,  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List, 
Manual  of  Directions,  p.  6. 


2Ibid. 
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several  visits  to  the  home  and  prolonged  contacts 
with  the  various  family  members. 1 

Kvaraceus  feels  that  the  Check  List  should  always 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Scale.     "The  two  types  of  in- 
formation supplement  each,  other  and  permit  more  accurate  iden- 
tification of  the  delinquent  prone  child  than  either  one  used 
separately . Complete  agreement  between  the  two  instruments 
may  not  always  be  apparent,  but  the  child  should  receive  at- 
tention from  the  appropriate  professional  worker  when  the  re- 
sults of  the  Scale  and  Check  List  results  do  not  agree. 3 

Interpreting  Check  List  Results. --A  score  on  the 
Check  List  is  found  by  adding  the  number  of  items  checked 
yes .    The  author  suggests  that  "this  is  an  index  of  the  num- 
ber of  unfavorable  elements  in  his  personality  or  environment 
that  may  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  delinquent  behav- 
ior. "4 

Thirty  or  more  yes  checks  is  interpreted  as  war- 
ranting high  priority  for  study.    Ten  to  thirty  yes  checks 
indicates  a  score  that  merits  attention,  and  one  to  ten  yes 
checks  evidences  slight  susceptibility .5 

^Kvaraceus,  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List, 
Manual  of  Directions,  p.  8. 

2Ibid. 

3ibid. 

^Ibid. 

5ibid. 
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Recent  Experiments  with  the  KD 
Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List 

Donahue's  Study. ^--This  unpublished  work  is  a  fur- 
ther validation  of  the  KD  Proneness  Scale.    The  study  included 
four  groups  of  girls:  delinquent,  predelinquent,  public  school, 
and  a  high  moral  group.    Results  indicated  that  there  was  more 
overlapping  between  the  delinquent  and  public  school  girls 
than  similar  groups  of  boys.    The  author  found  that  a  critical 
score  of  -20  included  50.6  percent  of  delinquent  girls  and 
19.2  percent  of  vocational  girls,  and  none  of  the  public 
school  girls  studied.    The  coefficients  of  correlation  be- 
tween intelligence  and  Scale  scores  were  small  and  negative. 
A    r    between  Scale  scores  and  the  Personal  Index  scores  was 
found  to  be  -.237.    This  low    r    indicates  that  the  two  scales 
are  measuring  something  quite  different. 

MacDowell's  Study. 2 --Another  validating  study  done 
on  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  was  undertaken  by  MacDowell.  Three 
groups  of  boys  were  used  in  this  study:  delinquents,  public 
school,  and  high  moral  groups. 

The    r    between  Scale  scores  and  intelligence  scores 
was  again  reported  as  negative  and  small.    There  was  an  ap- 
parent trend  for  boys  with  high  intelligence  to  score  less 


Scale. " 


■'■Donahue,  "Further  Validation  of  the  KD  Proneness 


2Robert  A.  MacDowell,  "A  Partial  Validation  of  an 
Attitude  and  Behavior  Scale"  (Unpublished  Ed.  M.  Thesis,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Boston  University,  19^7). 
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delinquent  on  the  Scale  and  vice  versa. 

Warren's  Study .  ^---Thls  work  was  carried  out  to  fur- 
ther validate  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  in  conjunction  with  the 
Heston  Personal  Adjustment  Inventory  to  determine  whether  any 
personality  factors  measured  by  the  instrument  correlated  with 
proneness  scores.    Both  instruments  were  administered  to  a 
group  of  ninety-eight  high  school  boys;  comparisons  were  drawn 
and  correlations  made.    All  of  the    r    were  negative  and  small 
with  the  exception  of  the  Scale  scores  and  Personal  Relation 
scores  which  were  -.41.    With  the  exception  of  this  Personal 
Relation    r,  it  would  appear  that  the  Scale  is  measuring  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  Heston  Inventory. 

Paine 's  Study. 2--In  this  study  the  KD  Proneness 
Scale  and  Check  List  were  administered  to  a  group  of  7^6  high 
school  boys  and  girls  in  two  northern  New  England  states.  The 
author  apparently  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  objective  cri- 
teria on  which  to  correlate  the  test  scores.    A  rough  criteria 
was  finally  established  whereby  the  students  were  rated  on  a 
five  point  Scale. 

The  study  revealed  significant  age  differences  in 
scores  but  a  fully  adequate  criterion  was  not  available. 

1Joan  B.  Warren,  "A  Study  of  the  Performance  of 
Ninety-Eight  High  School  Boys  on  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  and 
the  Heston  Personal  Adjustment  Inventory"  (Unpublished  Ed.  M. 
Thesis,  Department  of  Education,  Boston  University,  1952). 

2John  M.  Paine,  "The  Validation  of  the  Kvaraceus 
Delinquency  proneness  Scale  and  Check  List"  (Unpublished 
Bachelor's  Thesis,  Dartmouth  College,  1950). 
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The  five  point  Check  List  ratings  showed  positive 
but  generally  low  correlation  with  the  Scale.  The  correla- 
tions were  generally  higher  for  boys  than  girls. 

This  work  offers  the  only  available  material  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  and 
Check  List. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  research  data 
available  on  the  relationship  and  use  of  the  two  instruments, 
the  following  experiment  was  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE  AND 
STATISTICAL  REPORT 


Two  groups  totaling  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  were 
selected  from  the  population  of  a  training  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   This  institution  is  one  of  the  schools  for  boys  who 
have  been  declared  delinquent  by  the  courts  and  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Youth  Service  Board  for  training  and  for  treat- 
ment.   The  boys  were  selected  according  to  intelligence  and 
grades  completed  in  school. 

The  two  groups  consisted  of  ninety-five  boys  from 
the  open  school  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  were  taken  from 
the  security  unit.    This  latter  group  was  composed  of  boys  who 
had  evidenced  an  inability  to  adjust  to  the  routine  of  the 
open  school  and  had  been  confined  to  the  security  unit  where 
they  received  more  rigid  supervision. 

Experimental  Controls 
All  of  the  boys  involved  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  public  school  education.    This  control  of  school 
grade  placement  was  assumed  to  preclude  any  significant  in- 
fluence on  the  scores  due  to  reading  handicaps.  Individuals 
were  excluded  with  I.Q. 's  below  70  as  determined  by  the 
Wechsler-Bellevue,  Forms  I  and  II,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
mean  year  for  grade  completed  in  school  for  both  groups  was 
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8.3.    The  mean  I.Q.  was  found  to  be  96. 

Adminis  t rat ion 

The  KD  Proneness  Scale  was  administered  over  a 
period  of  one  month  to  the  boys  in  groups  of  ten.    The  scoring 
was  completed  by  the  author.    With  the  exception  of  assuring 
the  group  that  the  questions  they  were  about  to  answer  were 
going  to  be  used  exclusively  for  private  research,  and  that 
none  of  the  information  acquired  would  be  incorporated  in 
their  records,  there  were  no  other  directions  given  except 
those  appearing  in  the  test  manual. 

There  was  no  untoward  difficulty  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  both  instruments.    Any  questions  which  arose  during 
the  testing  periods  were  easily  answered  by  referring  to  the 
manual  of  directions  and  the  test  booklet. 

The  KD  Proneness  Check  List  was  completed  by  the 
author  with  information  obtained  from  cumulative  record  files. 
The  Check  Lists  were  completed  over  a  period  of  one  month. 
Information  was  obtained  on  all  items. 

Treatment  of  Data 
A  product -moment  correlation  technique  was  applied 
to  determine  the  relationship  existing  between  the  KD  Prone- 
ness Scale  and  Check  List  scores  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
delinquent  boys. 

This  same  technique  was  used  to  determine  if  matura- 
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tion,  in  terms  of  chronological  age,  is  related  to  the  scores 
and  ratings  obtained  from  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List. 

An    r    was  also  employed  to  determine  the  influence 
of  level  of  intelligence  and  the  scores  obtained  on  the  two 
instruments. 

A  critical  ratio  method  was  used  to  ascertain  the 

significance  of  the  difference  in  the  Scale  and  Check  List 

scores  of  the  ninety-five  boys  involved  in  the  program  of  the 

open  school  and  the  twenty-five  boys  residing  in  the  security 

unit. 


The  same  method  was  employed  to  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ages  and  intelligence  of  the  two  groups. 

The  Otis  Normal  Percentile  Chart-1-  was  utilized  to 
determine  the  relative  number  of  boys  identified  as  delinquent 
within  the  range  of  the  Scale  and  Check  List  scores  when  com- 
pared with  the  norms  for  delinquents  and  non-delinquents  re- 
ported in  the  manual  of  directions. 


Statistical  Formulas  Employed 
The  following  statistical  formulas  were  employed  in 
this  study: 


Mean: 


Standard  Deviation: 


M  =  £fx 
N 


.D.  '\p& 


Arthur  S.  Otis,  Normal  Percentile  ghart  (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  New  York:    World  Book  Company, 
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Standard  Error  of  the  Mean:      S.E.m  =  S*D* 

-  (Cx)  (Cy) 

Product  Moment  Correlation:    or  r  =  "  

(o-x)  (o-y) 

Critical  Ratio:  c.R.*  S^diff 


Coefficient  of  Alienation:        K  =   \1  1  -  r2 

Correlation  of  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check 
List  Scores  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Delinquents 

A  product  moment  correlation  technique  was  applied 
to  the  Scale  and  Check  List  scores  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  delinquents.     Computations  yielded  an  obtained    r  of 
.25^.    Application  of  a  test  of  significance  resulted  in  a  T 
of  2.82.    Using  a  criterion  for  a    T    ratio  of  2.5  for  a  non- 
chance  result,1  the  null  hypothesis2  is  rejected.    That  is, 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  the  scores  ob- 
tained on  the  two  instruments  beyond  the  .01  level  of  confi- 
dence. 

3 

Application  of  Kelley's  formula  for  the  Coefficient 
of  Alienation  resulted  in  a  low  forecasting  efficiency 


■^John  Gray  Peatman,  Descriptive  and  Sampling 
Statistics  (New  York:     Harper  and  Brothers,  19^7) ,  p.  385. 

2In  this  application  the  null  hypothesis  means  that 
there  is  no  substantial  relationship  between  the  correlated 
factors. 

%arry  A.  Greene,  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  and  J.  Raymond 
Gerberich,  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Secondary  School 
(New  York:    Longman's,  Green  and  Company,  19^3)*  P.  5^. 
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estimate  of  3$. 

Figure  1  shows  the  scatter  of  the  KD  Proneness 
Scale  and  Check  List  scores. 

Correlation  of  Proneness  Scale  Scores  and 
Age  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Delinquents 

An    r    of  .011  was  obtained  between  the  Scale  scores 

of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  their  chronological 

ages.    A  test  of  significance  applied  to  this    r    yielded  a 

T    of  .12.    A  critical  ratio  of  this  size  indicated  acceptance 

of  the  null  hypothesis.    Therefore,  there  is  no  significant 

relationship  between  ages  of  the  subjects  and  their  Scale 

scores. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  scatter  relationship  be- 
tween KD  Proneness  Scale  Scores  and  age. 

Correlation  of  Check  List  Scores  and  Age 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Delinquents 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  Check 
List  scores  and  the  ages  of  the  boys  yielded  an    r    of  .007. 
A    T    of  .076  was  obtained  necessitating  acceptance  of  the 
null  hypothesis.    That  is,  there  is  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  chronological  age  and  the  Check  List  scores  of 
the  delinquents. 

Figure  3  shows  the  scatter  relationship  between 
Check  List  scores  and  age. 
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KD  Proneness  Scale  Scores 
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Pig.  1. — Correlation  Scatter  for  KD  Proneness  scale 
Scores  and  Check  List  Scores  of  120  Delinquents.     (r  «  .254) 
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KD  Proneness  Scale  Scores 
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Fig.  2. --Correlation  Scatter  for  KD  Proneness  Scale 
Scores  and  Ages  (Months)  of  120  Delinquents.     (r  =  -.011) 
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KD  Proneness  Check  List  Scores 
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Fig.  3. — Correlation  Scatter  for  KD  Proneness  Check 
List  Scores  and  Ages  (Months)  of  120  Delinquents.     (r  «  .007) 
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Correlation  of  Proneness  Scale  Scores  and 
Intelligence  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Delinquents 

Using  the  same  correlation  technique  an    r    of  -.153 
was  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  Scale  Scores  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  subjects.    A    T    of  1.68  was  obtained  and  the 
null  hypothesis  was  accepted.    Thus,  no  significant  relation- 
ship resulted  from  an  analysis  of  the  intelligence  of  the  boys 
and  relative  scores. 

Figure  4  indicates  the  scatter  of  intelligence  and 
Scale  scores  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  delinquents. 

Correlation  of  Check  List  Scores  and 
Intelligence  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Delinquents 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  Check 
List  scores  and  intelligence  of  the  boys  yielded  a  resultant 
r    of  -.45.    Applying  the  test  of  significance,  a    T    of  4.94 
was  obtained.    The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected.    A    T  of 
this  magnitude  indicates  a  significant  relationship  between 
Check  List  scores  and  intelligence  with  a  probability  value 
beyond  the  .001  level  of  confidence.    This  negative    r  sug- 
gests that  the  Check  List  scores  are  inversely  related  to  in- 
telligence. 

An  application  of  the  Coefficient  of  Alienation  re- 
sulted in  a  low  but  substantial  rating  of  forecasting  effi- 
ciency of  11$. 

Figure  5  shows  the  scatter  relationship  between  in- 
telligence and  Check  List  scores  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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KD  Proneness  Scale  Scores 
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Fig.  4. --Correlation  Scatter  for  KD  Proneness  Scale 
Scores  and  I.Q.  Scores  of  120  Delinquents.     (r  =  -.153) 
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delinquents. 

The  Scale  Scores  of  the  Open  School 
and  Security  Unit 

To  determine  the  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Scale  scores  obtained  by  the  ninety-five  residents 
of  the  open  school  and  the  twenty-five  inmates  of  the  security 
unit,  the  critical  ratio  method  was  employed.    An  obtained 
C.R.  of  2.7^  necessitated  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  scores  of  the 
two  groups  beyond  the  .001  level  of  probability. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  reported  findings. 

TABLE  1 

CRITICAL  RATIO— KD  PRONENESS  SCALE  SCORES  OF 
THE  OPEN  SCHOOL  AND  SECURITY  UNIT  POPULATION 


Statistic 

Open  School 

Security  Unit 

N 

I  95 

25 

M 

-1.62 

.014 

S.D. 

7.01 

5.70 

C.R. 

2.7^ 

The  distribution  of  Scale  scores  of  the  open  school 
and  security  unit  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
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I.Q.  Scores 
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Fig.  5. --Correlation  Scatter  for  I.Q.  Scores  and 
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TABLE  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCALE  SCORES  AND  SUMMARY  STATISTICS 
OF  NINETY-FIVE  OPEN  SCHOOL  AND  TWENTY-FIVE 
SECURITY  UNIT  DELINQUENTS 


Scale 

Scores 

Open  School 
Frequency 

Security  Unit 
Frequency 

14 

16 

1 

11 

13 

3 

8 

- 

10 

6 

5 

- 

7 

10 

6 

2 

4 

10 

6 

1 

-1 

18 

5 

-2 

_4 

16 

l 

-5 

-7 

11 

2 

-8 

-10 

9 

4 

-11 

-13 

6 

1 

-14 

-16 

3 

-17 

-19 

2 

N 

25 

Mean 

-1.62 

.014 

S.D 

. 

7.01 

5.70 
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The  Check  List  Scores  of  the  Two  Groups 
A  C.R.  of  .82  was  derived  from  the  scores  of  the 
boys  in  the  open  school  and  those  of  the  security  unit.  The 
null  hypothesis  was  accepted  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent significant  difference  between  the  ratings  of  the  two 
groups . 

The  reported  statistics  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

CRITICAL  RATIO- -KD  PRONENESS  CHECK  LIST  SCORES 
BETWEEN  OPEN  SCHOOL  AND  SECURITY  UNIT  POPULATION 


Statistic 

Open  School 

Security  Unit 

N 

95 

25 

M 

30.83 

31.86 

S.D. 

6.80 

6.16 

C.R. 

 u 

.82 

- 

The  distribution  of  Check  List  Scores  of  the  two 
groups  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

The  Intelligence  Quotients  of  the  Two  Groups 
An  analysis  of  the  intelligence  of  the  residents  of 
the  open  school  and  security  unit  resulted  in  a  C.R.  of  1.21. 
The  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.    Therefore,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  intelligence  of  the  two  groups. 
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TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  AND  SUMMARY  STATISTICS  OF 
CHECK  LIST  SCORES  OF  THE  TWO  GROUPS 


Scores 

Open  School 

Security  Unit 

Frequency 

Frequency 

2 

42-43 

5 

40-41 

5 

5 

38-39 

2 

2 

36-37 

10 

34-35 

4 

1 

32-33 

16 

4 

30-31 

5 

28-29 

8 

3 

26-27 

11 

2 

24-25 

4 

22-23 

5 

20-21 

2 

3 

18-19 

3 

16-17 

1 

14-15 

l 

12-13 

10-11 

1 

N 

95 

25 

Mean 

30.83 

31.86 

S.D. 

6.80 

6.16 
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Table  5  Indicates  the  obtained  statistics  of  in- 
telligence of  the  two  groups. 

TABLE  5 

CRITICAL  RATIO - - INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OF  THE 
OPEN  SCHOOL  AND  SECURITY  UNIT  POPULATION 


Statistic 

Open  School 

Security  Unit 

N 

95 

25 

M 

95.48 

98.2 

S.D. 

12.65 

11 

C.R. 

1. 

21 

The  distribution  of  intelligence  of  the  two  groups 
is  shown  in  Table  6. 

The  Chronological  Ages  of  the  Two  Groups 

The  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  open  school 


and  security  unit  subjects  resulted  in  a  C.R.  of  .44.  The 
null  hypothesis  was  accepted,  indicating  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  ages  of  the  two  groups. 
Table  7  indicates  the  obtained  statistics. 

TABLE  7 

CRITICAL  RATIO- -CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  OF  THE  OPEN 
SCHOOL  AND  SECURITY  UNIT  POPULATION 


Statistic 

Open  School 

Security  Unit 

N 

95 

25 

M 

200.6 

199.6 

S.D. 

JL  9.6 

2.41 

C.R. 

• 

44 

The  distribution  of  ages  of  the  two  groups  is  illus- 


trated in  Table  8. 
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TABLE  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  I.Q.  SCORES  AND  SUMMARY  STATISTICS 
OP  THE  OPEN  SCHOOL  AND  SECURITY  UNIT  POPULATION 


I.Q.  Scores 

Open  School 
Frequency 

Security  Unit 
Frequency 

125  - 

129 

1 

120  - 

124 

3 

115  - 

119 

6 

1 

110  - 

114 

1 

105  - 

109 

13 

d 

100  - 

104 

19 

6 

95  - 

99 

10 

5 

90  - 

94 

9 

5 

85  - 

89 

11 

d 

80  - 

84 

10 

1 

75  - 

79 

8 

70  - 

74 

5 

1 

N 

95 

25 

Mean 

95.48 

98.2 

S.D. 

12.65 

11 
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TABLE  8 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGES  AND  SUMMARY  STATISTICS 
OP  THE  TWO  GROUPS 


Chronological 

Open  School 

Security  Unit 

Ages  (Months) 

Frequency 

Freauencv 

229  - 

231 

1 

X 

226  - 

228 

222  - 

225 

219  - 

221 

X 

216  - 

218 

c 

213  - 

215 

c 

D 

X 

210  - 

212 

•7 

207  - 

209 

xU 

0 

204  - 

206 

i  ii 

1 

201  - 

203 

f 

O 
C 

198  - 

200 

7 

1 

195  - 

197 

IP 

192  - 

194 

6 

4 

189  - 

191 

9 

4 

186  - 

188 

6 

1 

183  - 

I85 

5 

1 

180  - 

182 

1 

2 

N 

95 

25 

Mean 

200.6 

199.6 

S.D. 

9.6 

2.41 
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Comparative  Efficiency  of  Both  Instruments 
in  Identifying  Delinquents 

To  indicate  the  relative  potential  of  each  instru- 
ment in  identifying  delinquent  boys,  the  following  percentile 
table  and  chart1  graphically  illustrate  the  difference  between 
comparative  proneness  Scale  scores  and  Check  List  scores  and 
their  equivalent  percentile  ranks.    The  scores  of  the  two  in- 
struments are  also  compared  according  to  percentile  ranking 
with  distributions  of  scores  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents 
included  as  norms  in  the  Manual  of  Directions.2 

■^Otis,  Normal  Percentile  Chart 

^Kvaraceus,  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List, 
Manual  of  Directions,  p.  5. 
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TABLE  9 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTILE  RANKS  OP  DELINQUENT  AND  NON- 
DELINQUENT  GROUPS  RELATIVE  TO  KD  PRONENESS  SCALE 
AND  CHECK  LIST  SCORES 


O  Art!  A 

o  Calc 

KD  Proneness  Scale 

Scores 

Check  List 
Scores 

Check 
List 

Scores 

Non-Delin- 
quent Manual 
of  Directions 
Grades  iu-j.<~ 

Delinquents 
Manual  of 
Directions 

Delinquents 
Present 
S  tudv 

Delinquents 
Present 

Scores 

24-26 

100 

21-23 

99 

18-20 

100 

9b 

15-17 

o£ 
9O 

100 

12-14 

99 

100 

42-44 

9-H 

99 

Of 

98 

94 

39-40 

6-  8 

99 

7/: 

r  0 

93 

84 

36-38 

3-  5 

yo 

81 

74 

33-35 

0-  2 

Qfi 

70 

62 

30-32 

-  1-3 

^4 

53 

37 

27-29 

-  4—6 

89 

22 

39 

22 

24-26 

-  7—9 

81 

11 

23 

13 

21-23 

-10  —  12 

70 

7 

13 

y 

AO  —  cU 

-13—15 

52 

3 

6 

3 

15-17 

-16—18 

33 

1 

.2 

2 

12-14 

-19—21 

19 

.7 

.8 

9-11 

-22—24 

8 

.3 

-25—27 

3 

.1 

-28—30 

.6 

N 

331 

715 

120 

120 

Mean 

-12.22 

2.75 

-1.35 

31.05 

S.D. 

7.4 

8.29 

6.87 

6.64 

• 


I 

! 

i 


Grade  or  group  No.  of  cases 


Variable  I 


Variable  II 


Scale 


Check  List 


Del. 


Del. 


NORMAL  PERCENTILE  CHART 

Measure  (Examination)  Form  Date  Examiner  Graphs  by 


School 


Nora- -Manual  of  Directions 


Experimental  Orouo 


Variable  III 


Variable  IV 


Scale 


Scale 


Variable  I 


Score 
intervals 


24-26 


21-23 


18-20 


15-17 


12-14 


9-11 


6-8 


Freq 
'ncies 


14 


32 


45 


66 


88 


Sub- 
totals 


715 


710 


702 


688 


656 


611 


545 


Per 
cents 


100 


99 


98 


96 


92 


87 


76 


Variable  II 


Score 
intervals 


42—44 


39-41 


36-38 


Freq- 
'ncies 


12 


12 


101  84.1 


Sub- 


totals cents 


120 


100 


113  94.1 


Per 


By  Arthur  S.  Otis 

City 


Delinquents 


Experimental  Sp. 


Non-Delinquents 


Norm-TTan.  of  Dir. 


PERCENTILE  SCALE 


.1    .2  .3.4.5 


3    4  5 


95  96  97  98 


.5.6.7  .8  99.9 


3-5 


99 


457 


64 


33-35 


15 


89  74.1 


0-2 


116 


358 


50 


30-32 


30 


74  61.6 


-1 
-3 


-10 
-12 


-13 
-15 


87 
67 


242 


34 


27-29 


18 


44  36.6 


155 


22 


24-26 


25 


88 


11 


21-23 


10 
5 


26 


16 
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18-20 


11 


14 


24 


3.3 


15-17 


-16 
-18 
^19" 
-21 


10 


1.4 


12-14 


-22 
-24 
-25 
-27 

Me$Qn 


.7 


9-11 


.3 


.1 


Median 


2       2  .6 


.1     .2  .3.4.5  1 


2     3    4  5 


10 


20 


30 


40       50      60  70 


80 


1  90 


95  96  97    98       99      .5.6.7  .8  99.9 


Standard  Deviation  Scale 


J   I   l   l   I   I   I  l 

—3  cr 


1  I 
-2 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Despite  its  recent  overshadowing  by  television  and 
radio  exposes  of  adult  criminality  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  far- 
reading  effects  remains  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  with 
which  our  law  agencies  and  societal  protective  institutions 
have  to  contend.    Agencies  dealing  with  child  welfare  are  in 
need  of  instruments  designed  to  identify  the  predelinquent. 
The  school,  being  one  of  these  agencies,  meets  the  child 
early  in  life  and  thus  should  be  able  to  utilize  such  instru- 
ments. 

A  review  of  research  has  indicated  the  necessity  of 
identifying  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  the  subtle  process 
of  developing  delinquent  patterns  of  behavior.     It  has  been 
established  that  many  tests  were  designed  to  identify  delin- 
quent prone  children,  while  others  are  used  but  were  not  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.    A  number  of  instruments  are  reported 


1 

to  lack  sufficient  reliability  or  validity  data,  and  some  are 
too  time  consuming  in  administering  and  scoring.    Others  re- 
quire the  services  of  experts  to  administer  and  interpret. 

A  need  for  further  study  and  refinement  of  some 
existing  delinquency  prediction  instruments  has  been  indi- 
cated.   Kvaraceus  recognized  this  need  and  developed  the  KD 

L'->J  l> 
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Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List.    These  instruments  form  the 
basis  of  this  present  study,  which  was  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  existing  between  the  two  devices  and 
also  to  ascertain  their  usefulness  in  identifying  delinquent 
prone  children. 

The  KD  Proneness  Scale  is  comprised  of  seventy-  five 
four  choice  (multiple  choice)  items  using  areas  such  as  family 
relations,  home  conditions,  truancy  records,  school  retarda- 
tion, etc.,  as  focal  points. 

Several  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
stability  of  the  Scale  scores.    The  Scale  is  judged  to  be 
sufficiently  reliable  for  use  in  spot-checking  and  survey 
purposes  in  the  process  of  identifying  those  children  who  may 
be  susceptible  to  the  development  of  delinquent  patterns  of 
behavior. 

Kvaraceus  constructed  a  second  screening  device, 
the  KD  Proneness  Check  List,  to  also  aid  in  the  identification 
of  the  delinquent  prone  boy  or  girl.    This  instrument  is  in 
essence  a  list  of  personal  and  environmental  factors  frequent- 
ly associated  with  the  behavior  of  delinquents.    The  author 
suggests  that  the  Check  List  should  always  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Scale,  as  the  two  types  of  information 
supplement  each  other  and  permit  a  more  accurate  identifica- 
tion of  the  delinquent  prone  child.     Complete  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  instruments  may  not  always  be  apparent,  but  the 


child  should  receive  attention  from  the  appropriate  profes- 
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sional  worker  when  the  results  of  the  Scale  and  Check  List  do 
not  agree. 

In  this  present  study,  two  groups  of  delinquent  boys 
were  selected  from  the  population  of  a  training  school  in 
Massachusetts.    These  boys  were  declared  delinquent  by  the 
courts  and  were  committed  to  the  Youth  Service  Board  for 
training  and/or  treatment. 

The  two  groups  consisted  of  ninety-five  boys  from 
the  open  school  and  twenty-five  boys  from  the  security  unit 
population.    All  the  boys  involved  completed  the  sixth  grade 
of  public  school  education.    This  control  of  school  grade 
placement  was  assumed  to  preclude  any  significant  influence 
on  the  scores  due  to  reading  handicaps.     Individuals  were  ex- 
cluded with  I.Q. 's  below  70  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Proneness  Scale  was  administered  over  a  period 
of  one  month  to  boys  in  groups  of  ten.  The  scoring  was  done 
by  the  author. 

The  Check  List  was  completed  by  the  author  with  in- 
formation obtained  from  cumulative  record  files;  information 
was  obtained  on  all  items.    The  administration  of  this  instru- 
ment was  also  completed  in  one  month. 

There  was  no  untoward  difficulty  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  both  instruments.    Any  question  which  arose  was 
easily  answered  by  referring  to  the  manual  of  directions  and 
the  test  booklet. 

A  product  moment  correlation  technique  was  applied 
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to  the  Scale  and  Check  List  scores  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  delinquents.     Computations  yielded  an  obtained    r  of 
.254.    Application  of  a  test  of  significance  resulted  in  a  T 
of  2.82.    The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected.    That  is,  there 
is  a  significant  relationship  between  the  scores  obtained  on 
the  two  instruments  beyond  the  .01  level  of  confidence.  This 
low  but  positive  relationship  suggests  that  the  Scale  and 
Check  List  are,  to  a  great  extent,  measuring  different  vari- 
ables of  the  same  problem. 

An    r    of  .011  was  obtained  between  the  Scale  scores 
and  ages,  with  a    T    of  .12.    Ages  and  Check  List  scores 
showed  an    r    of  .007  and  a    T    of  .076.    Both  results  indi- 
cate no  significant  relationship. 

Using  the  same  correlation  technique,  an    r  of 
-.153  was  derived  from  a  comparison  of  Scale  scores  and  in- 
telligence with  a    T    of  1.68.    There  was  no  significant  re- 
lationship between  intelligence  and  Scale  scores. 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  Check  List 
scores  and  intelligence  of  the  boys  resulted  in  an    r    of  -.45 
and  a    T    of  4.94.    a    T    of  this  magnitude  indicated  that 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  the  Check  List 
scores  and  intelligence  with  a  probability  value  beyond  the 
.001  level  of  confidence.    This  negative    r    suggests  that 
the  Check  List  scores  are  inversely  related  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  boys. 

A  critical  ratio  method  was  employed  to  determine 
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the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  Scale  scores 
of  the  open  school  and  the  security  unit. 

A  C.R.  of  2.74  was  obtained,  indicating  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  scores  of  the  two  groups  beyond 
the  .001  level  of  probability. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
ages  and  intelligence  level  of  the  two  groups.    An  analysis 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  two  groups  resulted  in  a  C.R.  of 
1.21.    The  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  two  groups 
yielded  a  C.R.  of  .44. 

Therefore,  the  differences  in  the  Scale  scores  of 
the  boys  in  the  open  school  and  the  boys  in  the  security  unit 
must  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  factor  or  factors  other  than 
age  and  intelligence. 

This  difference  may  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  limited  number  of  security  unit  boys  (25)  used  in  the  ex- 
periment, or  because  of  the  differences  in  training  techniques 
and  facilities  of  the  open  school  and  security  unit. 

A  C.R.  of  .82  was  derived  from  the  Check  List  scores 
of  the  two  groups  employed,  indicating  no  apparent  significant 
difference. 

A  graphic  comparison  of  KD  Proneness  Scale  and 
Check  List  scores  of  delinquents  with  established  norms  in- 
dicates a  strong  potential  in  each  instrument  for  differen- 
tiating between  groups  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents. 

There  are  possible  limitations  of  the  present  study 
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due  to  imperfections  in  the  experimental  design.    A  reading 
factor  may  have  effected  the  responses  to  the  KD  Proneness 
Scale  to  some  extent.     It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  sub- 
jects may  have  ignored  or  guessed  at  responses  to  items  which 
they  did  not  fully  understand.    There  was,  therefore,  a  possi- 
bility of  some  boys  obtaining  spurious  total  scores,  pre- 
sumably affecting  the  correlation  to  some  degree.  However, 
it  is  felt  that  with  the  controls  of  grade  placement  and  in- 
telligence, any  differences  in  the  scores  would  not  appre- 
ciably alter  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

The  socio-economic  status  of  the  criterion  groups 
presents  another  weakness  in  control.    This  concept  was  felt 
to  be  too  complex  and  time  consuming  to  be  held  constant 
within  the  scope  of  this  study.     It  was  considered  sufficient 
to  assume  that  the  background  of  the  experimental  group  was 
genealogically  similar  to  groups  proposed  as  norms  in  prior 
studies. 

Another  limitation  is  the  fact  that  no  provision 
was  made  to  evaluate  test  scores  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
training  each  subject  had  undergone  at  the  time  of  the  test- 
ing.   This  was  considered  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
study. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  further 

research  with  the  KD  Proneness  Scale  and  Check  List: 

1.    A  correlation  study  between  the  KD  Proneness 
Scale  and  Check  List  with  a  non-delinquent 
male  group. 
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2.  Re-administration  of  the  Scale  and  Check  List 
to  the  same  group  to  test  for  reliability. 

3.  A  correlation  study  of  both  instruments  in- 
volving a  non-delinquent  female  group. 

4.  a  similar  correlation  study  with  a  delinquent 
female  group. 

5.  An  evaluative  study  with  the  KD  Proneness  Scale 
concerning  the  relationship  between  test  scores 
and  the  length  of  the  training  period  of  male 
delinquents. 

It  is  concluded  that  when  information  is  available 
on  a  majority  number  of  Check  List  items,  this  instrument  is 
apparently  more  reliable  than  the  Scale  in  identifying  de- 
linquent prone  children.    However,  evidence  indicates  the 
advisability  of  utilizing  both  instruments  when  possible, 
since  they  apparently  complement  each  other,  measuring,  to  a 
great  extent,  different  aspects  of  the  same  problem. 
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